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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 
HEADQUARTERS.  UNITED  STATES  ARMY  VIETNAM 
APO  SAN  FRANCISCO  9837B 

17  DEC  1963 


f  AVHGC-OST 

SUBJECTS  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report 
BG  Allen  G.  Pixton 


Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  for  Force  Development 
Department  of  the  Army 
Vfashington,  D.  C.  20310 


!•  Attached  are  three  copies  of  the  Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Report 
prepared  by  BG  Allan  G*  Pixton.  The  report  covers  the  period 
2  September  1968  through  20  November  1969  during  which  time  BG  Pixton 
served  as  CG>  XXIV  Corps  Artillery. 

2.  BG  Pixton  is  recosmended  as  a  candidate  guest  speaker  at  appropriate 
service  schools. 
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DEPAimillNT  OF  THE  ARMY 
llliADQUARTERS,  XXIV  CORPS  ARTILLERY 
APO  San  Francisco  96308 


AVII-ATCG  19  November  1969 

SUBJECT:  Senior  Officer  Debriefihg  Report  (RCS-CSFOR-74) (U) 


Commanding  General 
United  States  Army,  Vietnam 
ATTN:  AVIiAG-DST 
APO  San  Francisco  96375 


1.  (U)  Reference  USARV  Regulation  1-3  (C),  dated  1  June  1969,  subject: 
Senior  Officer  Debriefing  Program  (U) . 

2.  (U)  The  many  aspects  of  the  insurgency  problem  here  in  Vietnam- -the 
causative  factors,  the  role  of  the  US  in  countering  the  insur'/ency,  the 
local  military  and  political  forces,  and  third  country  suppor :--have  all 
been  well  documented,  and  I  have  no  significant  contributions  to  add  to 
tliis  documentation.  Rather,  I  will  concentrate  on  the  experience  factors 
associated  with  my  job  as  Commanding  General,  XXIV  Corps  Artillery. 

3.  (IJ)  Tlie  challenges  to  the  artillery  have  never  been  more  demanding 
than  in  this  war,  for  the  Vietnam  war  for  the  artilleryman  is  primarily 

a  battery  war.  For  various  reasons,  battalions  have  more  tlian  the  normal 
difficulties  in  controlling  the  fires  of  their  batteries.  This  is  caused 
by  factors  such  as  unusually  large  areas  of  operations,  extreme  variations 
in  terrain,  wide  fluctuations  in  missions  and  tasks,  and  large  geographic 
separation  among  battalion  elements.  The  terrain  factors  and  geographic 
separatio/:  of  battalion  elements  are  the  most  significant  challenges  to 
the  artillery  mission  here  in  Northern  I  Coips  Tactical  Zone.  The  wide 
variation!  in  terrain,  from  lowlands  through  the  rolling  piedmont  areas 
to  the  mountainous  jungle  areas,  have  caused  different  employment  concepts 
to  be  developed.  The  wide  separation  of  units  vastly  increases  the  com¬ 
mand  and  control  problem,  and  the  use  of  the  helicopter  for  command  and 
control  purposes  is  an  absolute  necessity.  A  great  deal  of  effort  and 
pressure  were  required  to' obtain  our  assigned  helicopter  assets;  the 
results  have  paid  off  handsomely. 


4.  (C)  United  States  field  artillery  employment  in  the  Northern  area  of 
the  RVN  has  been  characterized  by  the  air  mbile  positioning  of  light  and 
medium  towed  artillery  and  the  semi -permanent  positioning  of  self-propelled 
artillery.  In  addition,  mobile  armored  task  forces  have  been  employed. 
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supported  by  light  self-propelled  artillery.  Tliree  such  task  fofees  have, 
been  organized  by  units  of  XXIV  Corps  during  the  past  15  months  and  have 
demonstrated  that  in  Vietnam  the  self-propelled  artillery  can  move  and 
shoot  in  support  of  armored  sweeps  deep  into  enemy  territory,  as  well  as 
operate  in  the  more  conventional  fire  base  role.  Battery  C,  1st  Battalion, 
40th  Artillery  (lor'-R),  supported  Task  Force  RIL’IAGFN  which  conducted 
operations  in  the  Khe  Sanh  and  Vietnamese  Salient  areas  in  March  and  April 
1969.  Battery  B.  1st  Battalion,  40th  Artillery,  participated  as  part  of 
Task  Force  MUSTANG  in  Operation  IJT.Ml  MESA  (U).  The  operation,  conducted 
near  Kiie  Sanh,  and  south  and  west  to  the  Laotian  border,  began  12  June 
1969  end  terminated  8  July  1909.  Battery  A,  1st  Battalion,  40th  Artillery, 
supported  the  3d  of  the  5th  Cavalry  operating  on  the  floor  of  the  A  Shau 
Valley  in  July  and  August  1969. 

5.  (U)  Corps  Artillery  has  been  responsible  for  the  development  of  many 
operations  plans  involving  the  coordinated  use  of  the  various  fire  sup¬ 
port  means  within  XXIV  Corps.  Concepts  and  techniques  were  emphasized 
which  would  provide  fast,  efficient,  tightly  controlled  fire  support 
coordination  between  tactical  air,  artillery,  and  naval  gunfire  elements. 
Fire  support  procedures  which  streamlined  coordination  between  tlie  two 
division  fire  support  elements  and  the  USAF  Tactical  Air  Control  Parties 
have  been  very  effective. 

6.  (C)  With  the  initiation  of  the  bombing  halt  on  31  October  1968  and 
the  corresponding  restrictions  on  artillery  fires  into  and  above  the  DMZ, 

a  requirement  was  established  ta  provide  accurate  data,  on  activities  inside 
the  DMZ,  to  the  National  Military  Command  Center  and  the  Paris  Peace  Talks. 
Since  the  initiation  of  this  reporting  system,  10,540  sightings  have  been 
reported.  These  reports,  by  necessity,  must  be  accurate  and  timely  as 
they  may  affect  national  policy. 

7.  (U)  The  extremes  of  weather  in  XXIV  Corps  can  be  of  major  consequence 
in  planning  artillery  operations.  The  record  breaking  rains  and  the  two 
typhoons  experienced  during  the  reporting  period  have  been  a  threat  to 
installations  and  roads.  Much  effort  has  been  expended  to  make  roads  to 
fire  support  bases  passable  and  usable  year  round;  however,  in  spite  of 
these  efforts,  some  damage  has  resulted  from  heavy  rains.  Tlie  rainfall 
for  the  month  of  October  1969  was  phenomenal.  On  the  fifth  of  October, 

Phu  Bai  had  21.65  inches  of  rain,  setting  a  new  all  time  record  for  any 
twenty-four  hour  period  throughout  all  of  South  Vietnam.  In  the  first 
seven  days  of  the  month,  we  had  58  inches  of  rain.  Tlie  rainfall  for  the 
month  of  October  1969  was  also  record-setting,  75.3  inches  in  total.  Miile 
Typhoon  Bess  in  September  1968  required  the  relocation  of  some  artillery 
units,  subsequent  preparation  payed  off,  and  during  the  deluge  of  rain  this 
year,  fire  support  operations  continued  with  full  effectiveness. 

8.  (U)  Starting  nearly  a  year  ago,  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  instituted  a 
program  of  designing  and  constructing  standardized  ammo  bunkers  and  1T5C 
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bunkers  for  all  Corps  Artillery  units.  Tlie  bases  for  the  pads  were  con¬ 
structed  of  a  heavy  timber,  either  spiderweb  design  or  a  concrete  base, 
covered  by  two  layers  of  heavy  timber  decking,  with  timber  or  pole  and 
earth  revetments,  and  an  extensive  drainage  system.  Tlie  completed  pro¬ 
ject  provided  an  effective  gun  position,  thus  greatly  improving  effic¬ 
iency  and  accuracy  of  the  weapons  system. 

9.  (U)  Tlie  maintenance  of  heavy  artillery  improved  significantly  during 
the  period.  Several  factors  contributed  to  this  improvement.  One  factor 
was  the  institution  of  a  program  of  quarterly  maintenance  services,  under 
which  every  heavy  weapon  was  scheduled  for  7  days  maintenance  at  the  dir¬ 
ect  support  ordnance  unit  once  per  quarter.  Die  gun  crew  accompanied  the 
weapon  and  assisted  ordnance  personnel  in  accomplishing  the  required  main¬ 
tenance.  A  second  factor  was  the  assistance  provided  by  two  civilian  tech- 
nicical  representatives  we  were  able  to  obtain,  who  worked  with  all  heavy 
artillery  units  for  several  90-day  periods.  Tlie  technical  representatives 
trained  crew  members  on  the  weapon  in  addition  to  performing  technical 
inspections  and  serving  the  weapons.  Another  contributing  factor  was  the 
increased  responsiveness  of  the  support  system  in  term  of  both  repair 
parts  and  maintenance.  Tlie  overall  availability  rate  of  heavy  artillery 
improved  approximately  40»  during  the  period. 

10.  (C)  The  use  of  the  FADAC  in  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  units  has  taken  on 
increased  importance.  The  need  for  fast,  accurate  artillery  data  has  always 
been  the  goal  of  the  artillerymen.  Tlie  Corps  Artillery  units  use  the  FADAC 
as  the  primary  FDC  data  source.  To  do  so  there  must  be  good  assurance  of 
availability  of  an  operational  FADAC  system.  The  common  maintenance  and 
power  requirement  problems- can  be  overcome  with  proper  supervision,  and  the 
system  can  work  with  extreme  reliability  and  with  an  increased  operational 
rate,  given  the  incentive  and  the  proper  command  emphasis. 

11.  (U)  In  October  1968,  the  XXIV  Corps  .Artillery  Firing  Battery  Inspec¬ 
tion  Team  (FBIT)  was  formed.  The  purpose  of  the  inspection  team  is  to 
provide  a  thorough  and  detailed  technical  gunnery  proficiency  examination 
of  all  artillery  units  with  the  Corps  and  to  insure  that  defense  measures 
for  local  security  arc  adequate.  Hie  inspections  identify  areas  of  strength 
and  weakness  for  the  inspected  unit,  provide  the  parent  unit  with  an  outside 
agency  evaluation  of  its  batteries,  and  isolates  those  areas  in  which 
additional  training  emphasis  is  required.  The  inspections,  which  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  a  cyclic  basis,  have  proven  to  be  a  great  aid  by  providing  each 
commander  with  a  current  and  con^arative  evaluation  of  his  batteries. 

Since  the  team  was  formed,  118  inspections  of  Army,  Marine,  and  ARVN  artil¬ 
lery  units  of  XXIV  Corps  have  been  conducted.  These  included  units  of 
XXIV  Corps,  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (AM),  the  Xd  Marine  Division,  the 
1st  Brigade,  Sth  Infantry  Division  (Mech). 

12.  (C)  The  defeat  of  the  enemy's  anti-aircraft  and  field  artillery  cap¬ 
abilities  in  and  around  the  D!iZ,  which  culminated  with  Operation  TIiOR  (U) 
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in  July  1968,  gave  the  Free  World  Forces  almost  uncontested  access  to 
aerial  observation  of  enemy  activity  in  and  north  of  the  DMZ.  Tlie  bomb¬ 
ing  halt  of  1  November  1968  restricted  aerial  observation  north  of  the 
PMDL;  consequently,  knowledge  of  enemy  disposition  in  the  area  has  been 
correspondingly  reduced.  Hie  enemy  has  shown  an  apparent  intent  to  refrain 
from  firing  across  the  DMZ  into  South  Vietnam.  This  has  allowed  a  signif¬ 
icant  decrease  in  the  175mm  counter  battery  capability  along  the  DMZ  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  8  inch  capability  by  retubing  assets.  Tlip 
increased  8  inch  capability  has  allowed  extension  of  the  coverage  envelope 
by  that  caliber.  Throughout  the  AO  long  range  heavy  artillery  is  still 
continuously  positioned  to  reach  into  an  area  well  north  of  the  DMZ,  if 
necessary,  as  a  hedge  against  the  enemy  threat  and  his  capability  for  sur¬ 
prise  attack. 

13.  (C)  Tlie  use  of  sensor  devices  in  the  XXIV  Corps  area  of  operations  is 
being  exploited  for  target  acquisition.  Because  of  the  DMZ  activity  and 
the  infiltration  problems  it  presents,  increased  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  sensors  for  intelligence  purposes.  In  addition,  implacements  of  sensor 
strings  are  being  made  with  the  fire  support  requirement  in  mind.  There 
is  evidence  that  sensors  used  in  the  target  acquisition  role  have  been 
effective;  however,  battle  damage  assessment  is  limited.  This  is  due  in 
part  to  the  circumstances  surrounding  sensor  employment  and  in  part  to  the 
enemy's  practice  of  removing  his  dead  from  the  battlefield.  Information 
from  the  reports  of  sensor  operations  indicate  that  the  program  is  achieving 
good  results.  An  illustrative  example  was  a  sign  on  a  trail  near  a  sensor 
string,  which  was  written  in  Vietnamese,  stating,  "Danger,  mines.  If  you 

go  down  this  trail,  you  will  be  blown  up."  Since  there  were  no  mines  along 
the  trail,  the  sign  was  undoubtedly  posted  as  a  result  of  artillery  inter¬ 
diction  which  responded  to  sensor  target  acquisition.  Blood  trails  and 
bodies  have  been  discovered  in  sensor  monitored  areas  after  our  artillery 
has  fired  into  the  areas.  The  ARVN  units  here  are  being  extensively  trained 
in  this  program  and  have  shown  promising  insight  into  the  employment  of 
these  devices. 

14.  (C)  The  coordination  and  mutual  respect  achieved  between  Army,  Marine, 
and  ARVN  artillery  units  has  been  most  gratifying.  There  has  been  a  free 
exchange  of  ideas  between  all  agencies  and. a  close  harmonious  working  rela¬ 
tionship  which  has  been  generated  at  Corps  Artillery  level  and  has  permeated 
throughout  the  command.  Combined  US/ARVN  operations  have  been  conducted 
with  both  US  and  ARVN  artillery  units  supporting  the  combined  maneuver  ele¬ 
ments.  US  forward  observers  and  liaison  teams  have  been  and  continue  to 

be  provided  to  ARVN  maneuver  and  artillery  units.  ARVN  liaison  teams  and 
fire  support  coordination  personnel  have  been  and  continue  to  be  collocated 
with  US  units.  The  steps  taken  In  this  area  by  USA,  USMC,  and  ARVN  com¬ 
manders  at  all  levels  have  been  instrumental  in  achieving  success  on  the 
battlefield  and  in  furtliering  the  joint  goal  of  Vietnam! zat ion  of  the  war. 
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IS.  (U)  The  manifold  accon^lishments  of  the  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  in  com¬ 
bat,  and  the  increase  in  operational,  logistic,  and  training  capabilities 
are  a  direct  result  of  the  diligence  and  professionalism  of  its  officers 
and  men.  During  my  period  gf  command/  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  units  partici¬ 
pated  in  numerous  major  operations  such  as  SCOTLAND  II  (U) ,  MARSHALL  MOUN¬ 
TAIN  (U),  DEWEY  CANYON  (U),  NEVADA  EAGLE  (U) ,  JEB  STUART  III  (U) .  MASS¬ 
ACHUSETTS  STRIKER  (U),  KENTUCKY  JUMPER  (U) ,  and  APACHE  SNOW  (U) .  Corps 
Artillery  units  met  the  challenge  and  performed  in  an  outstanding  manner 
in  every  operation,^  regardless  of  the  difficulties  of  environment  and  vast 
distances  over  which  units  were  dispersed.  Corps  Artillery  units  delivered 
1,011,140  rounds  of  all  calibers  against  enemy  positions.  Tliese  operations 
produced  heavy  damage  on  enemy  personnel  and  equipment.  XXIV  Corps  Artil¬ 
lery  units  were  credited  with  3,079  bimkers  destroyed,  28  artillery  pieces 
destroyed  and  23  damaged,  1,422  secondary  explosions,  1,479  confirmed  enemy 
kills,  and  278  probable  kills.  We  have  employed  our  artillery  into  here¬ 
tofore  untouched  enemy  sanctuaries  and  have  welded  the  diverse  multinational 
and  multiservice  units  into  a  highly  effective  fire  support  mechanism.  These 
successes  have  contributed  significantly  to  the  United  States  counterin¬ 
surgency  effort  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
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ADMIN  ISmriON 


1.  Throufjiout  the  cited  period  the  administrative  and  personnel  areas  of 
main  interest  were  those  of  the  infusion  program,  and  the  return  to  CONUS 
of  the  2d  Battalion,  138th  Artillery  (Operation  CLEAR  ADJUST  (U)). 

2.  Infusion  Program: 

'a.  The  purpose  of  the  infusion  program  was  to  retain  unit  continuity 
and  mission  capability  by  reducing  the  impact  of  rotational  losses.  Tlie 
infusion  program  for  the'  2d  Battalion,  138th  Artillery,  as  directed  by 
Headquarters,  USARV,  was  started  in  February  1969  and  was  to  be  completed 
NLT  60  days  prior  to  the  first  anniversary  (October  1969)  of  the  unit's 
arrival  in  the  RVN.  The  authorized  strength  for  the  battalion  was  494  EM 
and  42  officer/warrant  officers,  and  the  unit  was  required  to  infuse  305 
El  and  31  officer/warrant  officers. 

b.  Informal  coordination  with  101st  Airborne  Division  (AM)  to  deter¬ 
mine  if  they  could  accept  any  October  losses'  proved  to  be  negative;  how¬ 
ever,  the  Americal  Division  was  able  to  assist  in  the  infusion  because  it 
had  an  excessive  number  of  personnel  scheduled  to  rotate  in  July.  Tlie 
necessary  steps  were  taken  in  accordance  with  USARV  Regulation  614-9  to 
infuse  75  EM  between  the  two  units,  and  the  infusion  was  completed  in 
March  1969.  In  April  1969,  100  E>l  were  infused  with  the  108th  Artillery 
Group.  At  the  end  of  this  phase  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  Headquarters, 
USARV,  for  assistance.  A  program  of  infusion  by  replacement  stream  person¬ 
nel  was  set  up  which  would  complete  the  program  by  the  end  of  July  1969. 

At  this  time  the  October  "hump"  would  be  reduced  to  approximately  20%. 
However,  on  5  July,  Headquarters,  USARV,  directed  that  the  infusion  pro¬ 
gram  cease  because  of  the  development  c‘’  plans  to  release  National  Guard 
and  reserve  units. 

c.  The  infusion  of  the  officers  was  handled  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
within  Corps  Artillery.  The  program  was  directed  by  the  Corps  Artillery 
SI  and  officers  were  infused  with  Headquarters,  XXIV  Corps;  Headquarters, 
108th  Artillery  Group;  and  Headquarters,  XXIV  Corps  Artillery.  A  planned 
replacement  program  was  established  to  prevent  any  losses  which  would 
jeopardize  the  mission  of  the  battalions.  This  program  was  highly  succes¬ 
sful  . 

d.  The  infusion  program  created  a  morale  problem  in  that  personnel 
who  came  on  active  duty  with  the  2d  Battalion,  138th  Artillery,  and  who 
had  in  many  cases  extremely  close  ties  to  the  unit  and  to  personnel  within 
the  unit,  were  now  being  transferred  out  of  the  unit.  The  battalion  com¬ 
mander  quickly  recognized  this  problem,  and  through  personal  contacts, 
visits  to  units,  and  a  well-written  letter  to  all  the  men  of  the  unit,  he 
was  able  to  explain  the  purpose  and  need  for  the  infusion  program. 

3.  Operation  CLEAR  ADJUST  (U) : 

a.  After  the  infusion  program  phase  had  ended.  Headquarters,  USARV, 
directed  that  the  2d  Battalion,  138th  Artillery,  would  depart  the  RVN  and 
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be  replaced  by  the  1st  Battalion,  39th  Artillery  (Operation  CLEAR  ADJUST  (U)). 
Tlie  residual  members  of  the  2d  Battalion,  138th  Artillery,  would  form  the 
nucleus  of  the  1st  Battalion,  39th  Artillery.  In  August  1969,  messages 
were  dispatched  by  Headquarters,  USARV,  directing  that  all  former  members 
of  the  2d  Battalion,  138th  Artillery,  be  returned  to  their  unit  NLT  25  Sep¬ 
tember  1969.  A  redeployment  center  was  set  up  in  Phu  Bai,  and  the  original 
battalion  commander  was  put  in  overall  charge  of  the  operation.  Necessary 
plans  were  developed  for  processing  and  departure  ceremonies. 

b.  A  major  source  of  assistance  during  Operation  CLEAR  ADJUST  (U)  was 
reports  of  lessons  learned  from  Operation  KEYSTONE  EAGLE  (U) .  The  need 
for  checklists  and  centralized  outprocessing  facilities  was  recognized  as 
being  extremely  important  for  a  smooth  operation.  The  USARV  Redeployment 
Assistance  Teams  (URAT)  were  also  found  to  be  of  grat  help  in  resolving 
problem  areas  that  were  not  otherwise  amenable  to  solution.  Tlie  overall 
operation  for  the  return  of  the  2d  Battalion,  138th  Artillery,  was  highly 
successtul.  Some  areas  of  interest  encountered  and  solved  during  the  oper¬ 
ation  were: 

(1)  A  message  was  sent  to  Headquarters,  USARV,  requesting  that  the 
entire  unit  depart  Vietnam  NLT  10  October.  This  was  necessary  since  the 
original  plan  required  the  advance  party  to  DEROS  on  10  October  and  the 
main  body  on  24  October.  It  was  felt  that  the  overall  objective  of  the 
program  would  be  better  met  if  the  entire  unit  departed  at  one  time.  This 
request  was  approved. 

(2)  During  the  early  planning  for  Operation  CLEAR  ADJUST  (U) ,  Headquar¬ 
ters,  USARV,  directed  that  awards  would  not  be  presented  in  the  RVN  but 
would  be  saved  and  presented  at  appropriate  ceremonies  in  CONUS.  Corps 
Artillery  did  not  concur  with  this  policy  and  submitted  a  request  for  recon¬ 
sideration.  It  was  felt  that  this  policy  would  have  an  adverse  effect  on 
morale  and  esprit  for  several  reasons:  first,  mass  presentation  of  awards 
detracts  from  the  individual  pride  of  receiving  an  award;  second,  some 
persons  would  not  receive  an  award,  and  therefore  presentation  as  directed 
by  USARV  would  tend  to  call  attention  to  such  individuals;  third,  the 
wearing  of  awards  upon  arrival  in  CONUS  would  add  to  the  personal  pride  of 
the  individual  soldier  and  also  create  a  better  military  image.  The  USARV 
policy  was  revoked  in  a  later  message,  and  all  processed  awards  were  pre- 
S'.'nted  in  Vietnam  in  accordance  with  previous  practice.  As  it  turned  out, 
there  were  sufficient  late  award  recommendations,  especially  in  the  case  of 
infused  personnel,  to  provide  a  residual  for  presentation  in  CONUS,  thereby 
effectively  meeting  both  objectives. 

(3)  One  problem  that  resulted  from  the  departure  of  the  2d  Battalion, 
133th  Artillery,  was  an  impending  critical  personnel  shortage  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  unit.  An  immediate  request  was  sent  to  USARV  requesting  that  the  1st 
Battalion,  39th  Artillery,  be  given  priority  for  enlisted  splacements. 

It  was  proposed  that  in  order  to  avoid  a  critical  sliort;  '  replacement 
buildup  prior  to  redeployment  was  necessary.  However,  in  order  not  to 
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create  an  additional  rotational  hump  the  following  year,  it  was  necessary 
to  program  the  replacement  flow  over  a  period  of  several  months.  This 
program  produced  the  desired  results,  for  the  1st  Battalion,  39th  Artil¬ 
lery,  has  not  had  any  serious  personnel  problems  and  has  been  able  to  per¬ 
form  its  mission  at  all  times. 

(4)  An  additional  lesson  was  learned  in  the  area  of  achievement  and 
service  awards.  Recognizing  that  infused  personnel  would  be  at  a  disadvan¬ 
tage  in  tlieir  new  units,  the  battalion  was  careful  to  include  in  appro¬ 
priate  personnel  records  a  statement  of  the  man's  accomplishment  to  date 
and  a  recommendation  that  at  the  appropriate  time  lie  bt  considered  for  an 
award  by  his  new  unit.  IVlien  personnel  returned  to  their  original  unit 
for  return  to  CONUS,  however,  it  was  found  that  this  program  had  met  with 
only  partial  success  and  that  many  deserving  individuals  had  not  received 
awards.  Personal  visits  to  the  units  by  officers  from  the  original  bat¬ 
talion  served  to  produce  some  needed  award  recommendations.  In  other  cases, 
award  recommendations  wore  processed  by  this  headquarters  after  reassembly 
of  the  unit  for  return  to  CONUS.  In  any  future  infusion  programs  this 
aspect  of  the  operation  should  receive  special  attention  since  it  impacts 
directly  on  morale. 

4.  In  line  with  this  program  of  awards  and  the  presentation.  Corps  Artil¬ 
lery  has  received  from  XXIV  Corps  the  authority  to  approve  awards  for  the 
Bronze  Star,  the  Air  Medal,  and  the  Army  Commendation  Medal.  This  auth¬ 
ority  is  normally  retained  at  Corps  level.  It  has  been  an  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  program  and  has  enabled  the  staff  to  monitor  the  program  and  insure 
uniformity,  thereby  giving  meaning  to  the  awards  program  within  Corps 
Artillery  units. 

5.  Aviation.  Another  area  of  extreme  importance  was  the  lack  of  sufficient 
organic  air  transportation  in  Corps  Artillery  prior  to  May  1969.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  CG,  XXIV  Corps  Artillery,  in  coordination  with  CG,  1st  Avia¬ 
tion  Brigade,  and  tlie  Chief  of  Staff,  XXIV  Corps,  Corps  Artillery  received  two 
Ulll's  and  tliree  OllGA's  (LOU).  These  ships  were  maintained  by  the  62d  Avia¬ 
tion  Company  at  Pliu  Bai.  Tlie  scheduling  of  the  assets  was  done  by  the  Corps 
Artillery  SI.  Previous  to  this.  Corps  Artillery  was  fortunate  to  get  one 

LOH  a  day.  Tliese  extra  ships  have  enabled  the  Corps  Artillery  staff  to 
conduct  increased  liaison  work  and  have  enabled  Corps  Artillery  to  support 
the  lOStli  Artillery  Group  and  two  attached  artillery  battalions  when  the 
need  arises. 


CONFIDENTIAL 


INTELLIGENCE 


1.  a.  Target  acquisition  was  of  utmost  importance  in  the  effective  util¬ 
ization  of  artillery  fires.  The  widely  diverse  and  varied  terrain  in  the 
XXIV  Corps  area  of  operations,  from  the  coastal  lowlands  along  the  South 
China  Sea  through  the  piedmont  area  and  into  the  mountainous  jungle  with 
its  double  and  triple  canopy  and  almost  impenetrable  undergrowth,  presented 
particularly  intriguing  and  challenging  target  acquisition  problems. 

b.  The  area  in  extreme  northeastern  Quang  Tri  Province,  known  famil¬ 
iarly  as  Leatherneck  Square,  presented  a  more  conventional  combat  aspect 
than  any  other  area  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  In  this  area,  the  more 
traditional  target  acquisition  devices  were  emplaced,  generally  along  the 
southern  trace  of  the  De-militarized  Zone  (DMZ).  Flash  and  sound  bases 
were  established  and  counter-battery  radars  emplaced.  Tlie  employment  of 
ground  surveillance  radars  in  this  area  provided  an  invaluable  means  of 
providing  surveillance  of  the  eastern  DMZ  during  periods  of  darkness  and 
reduced  visibility. 

c.  The  key  to  effective  employment  of  these  target  acquisition  devices 
was  close  and  continuous  coordination,  not  only  with  the  supported  force, 
but  with  other,  mutually  supporting  target  acquisition  means  as  well. 
Sectors  of  search  and  coverage  were  based  on  the  best  local  intelligence 

in  order  to  maximize  the  inherent  limited  capabilities  of  present  day 
target  acquisition  means. 

d.  Aerial  target  acquisition  was  essential  to  complement  other  target 
acquisition  sources.  In  some  areas  the  acquisition  capability  of  forward 
observers  with  the  manuever  forces  was  extremely  handicapped  by  the  heavy 
undergrowth  and  limited  fields  of  observation.  In  the  DMZ,  aerial  target 
acquisition  was  limited  by  the  requirement  to  fly  south  of  the  provisional 
military  demarcation  line.  Despite  these  limitations,  the  use  of  aerial 
observers  provided  a  significant  contribution  to  the  artillery  intelligence 
effort  by  maintaining  a  constant  watch  in  the  area  habitually  used  by  the 
enemy. 


e.  The  use  of  the  AN/TPS- 25  ground  surveillance  radar  along  the  southern 
trace  of  the  DMZ  materially  assisted  in  maintaining  surveillance  of  the 
eastern  DMZ  where  line-of-sight  limitations  are  minimized.  Although  enemy 
infiltration  continued  through  this  area,  constant  surveillance  by  artil¬ 
lery  target  acquisition  devices  kept  it  at  a  greatly  reduced  level. 

f.  The  employment  of  ground  sensing  devices  represented  a  major  break¬ 
through  in  artillery  target  acquisition,  as  well  as  combat  intelligence  and 
surveillance.  Sensor  fields,  planned  and  emplaced  with  the  fire  support 
capabilities  in  mind,  produced  outstanding  results.  The  artillery  actively 
assisted  in  sensor  utilization  and  employment  planning  to  insure  that  pux- 
imim  benefit  was  derived  from  targets  detected. 

2.  a.  Since  most  artillery  fires  delivered  in  the  XXIV  Corps  area  of 
operations  were  unobserved,  the  most  accurate'  firing  data  possible  had  to 
be  developed.  It  was  found  that  the  Metro  Quality  Control  Team  made  a 
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significant  contribution  in  this  respect.  The  team  instituted  a  program 
of  systematic  checks  of  meteorological  flights  flown  daily  in  tlie  Corps 
area,  resulting  in  exceptionally  accurate  data.  Mien  the  program  was 
instituted  in  September  1968,  units  were  completing  only  63"i/  of  the  required 
flights.  Of  this  number,  24%  were  judged  unsatisfactory.  During  sulisequent 
months  the  number  of  flights  flown  increased  with  a  concomitant  decrease 
in  unsatisfactory  fliglits.  The  latest  figures  indicated  tliat  units  were 
completing  94%  of  the  required  flights  with  only  a  2%  error  rate. 

b.  In  the  Vietnam  combat  environment,  metro  stations  were  forced  to 
operate  on  an  area  basis  rather  than  a  unit  basis.  A  continual  evaluation 
of  metro  station  locations  was  made  and  sections  were  relocated  when  nec¬ 
essary  to  provide  the  most  accurate  metro  data  possible  for  the  artillery 
with  the  Coiqis.  IVhere  a  large  difference  in  altitude  existed  between  a 
fire  support  base  and  the  servicing  metro  station,  the  use  of  a  supplemental 
mountain  met  team  at  the  support  base  proved  extremely  effective  and  was 
employed  whenever  necessary. 

3.  Tlie  Target  Information  Center  proved  to  be  an  effective  means  of  col¬ 
lecting  and  evaluating  hard  or  non-fleeting  type  targe"  nformation  for 
use  by  all  units  in  XXIV  Corps.  Target  information  was  collected  from  all 
available  sources,  and  was  stored  on  punched  cards  and  updated  machine 
record  lists  published  monthly  with  changes  as  necessary.  Entries  were 
deleted  from  the  target  list  based  on  correlation  with  battle  damage  asses- 
ment  reports  and  age  of  the  target.  Since  September  1968,  5,752  targets 

in  the  XXIV  Corps  area  of  operation  have  been  processed.  A  target  list, 
produced  by  the  Target  Information  Center,  was  used  effectively  by  sub¬ 
ordinate  units  for  flak  suppression,  artillery  raids,  and  special  operations. 

4.  a.  In  the  XXIV  Corps  area  of  operation  tlie  survey  capability  of  the 
battalion  survey  sections  was  extremely  limited  by  the  terrain  and  an 
almost  complete  lack  of  road  networks,  except  in  the  narrov  coastal  low¬ 
lands.  Tiie  Distance  Measurer,  Electronic  (DME) ,  which  is  organic  to  the 
division  artillery  and  the  target  acquisition  battery  proved  to  be  inval¬ 
uable  in  extending  survey  control  into  fire  support  bases. 

b.  Tlie  Survey  Information  Center  (SIC)  provided  valuable  technical 
advice  and  assistance  to  artillery  units' in  the  XXIV  Corps  area  of  opera¬ 
tions.  The  use  of  the  EADAC  computer  to  provide  a  quality  control  check 
of  field  computations  significantly  improved  survey  data  for  use  by  sub¬ 
ordinate  units.  In  the  past  year  the  SIC  published  a  trig  list  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  revised  edition  to  provide  wide  dissemination  of  available  survey 
data. 

c.  In  October  1968,  at  the  request  of  CG,  Corps  Artillery,  high  order 
survey  control  points  were  established  by  the  569th  Engineer  Company  (Topo) 
at  key  locations  along  Highway  QLl  from  Fire  Support  Base  Los  Banos  to  Dong 
Ha  Combat  Base.  These  control  points  provided  a  basis  for  the  common  control 
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established  throughout  the  XXIV  Corps  area  of  operation.  During  January 
1969,  the  plan  was  further  developed  to  provide  improved  registration  capabil¬ 
ities.  At  key  locations,  to  include  all  occupied  fire  support  bases,  survey 
control  points  were  recovered  or  established  in  other  locations.  These  sur¬ 
vey  control  points  allowed  high  burst  registrations  throughout  most  of  the 
Corps  area  of  operation  and  did  much  to  enhance  the  accuracy  of  fires. 

5.  The  utilization  of  ground  sensing  devices  has  been  the  most  important, 
single  advancement  in  artillery  target  acquisition  in  many  years.  In  Viet¬ 
nam,  aggressive  and  imaginative  employment  planning  and  close,  continuous 
coordination  between  Ground  Surveillance  Officers  and  supporting  artillery 
units  were  essential  to  achieve  the  most  effective  utilization  of  sensor 
developed  target  acquisition  data.  By  knowing  the  precise  location  of 
sensor  strings  and  careful  selection  of  kill  zones,  effective  artillery 
fires  were  planned"  and  delivered  in  a  timely  manner.  Results  obtained  from 
the  employment  of  ground  sensing  devices  to  date  have  been  encouraging,  in 
terms  of  both  combat  intelligence  and  artillery  target  acquisition.  It 
has  been,  however,  only  a  beginning.  Continued  imaginative  planning  and 
aggressive  employment  will  be  required  for  full,  effective  development  of 
the  ground  sensor  program. 


II 
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1 .  General : 

a.  The  mission  of  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  was  to  provide  general  support 
to  the  Corps,  including  counter-battery  fires  into  and  north  of  the  DMZ 
and  Laos.  Tlie  organization  of  XXIV  Corpsi  Artillery  for  the  period  2  Sep¬ 
tember  1968  through  20  November  1969,  is  shown  at  Appendices  1,  2,  and  3. 

b.  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  provided  fast,  accurate,  and  effective  fire 
support  to  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (Afl),  the  3d  Marine  Division,  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  (AM),  and  the  1st  ARVN  Division. 

2.  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  provided  support  to  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  (AM) 
for  the  following  pperations: 

a.  JEB  STUART  III  (U)  and  COMANCHE  FALLS  (U)  -  fall  of  1968.  These 
were  cordon  and  search  operations  characterized  by  air  assualts  and  rapid 
deployment  of  forces.  Corps  Artillery  supported  these  operations  from 
FSB  Nancy  (YD4339)  and  FSB  Jeannie  (YD5438). 

b.  LIBERTY  CANYON  (U)  -  fall  of  1968.  This  operation  was  the  rede¬ 
ployment  of  the  division  to  the  III  Corps  Tactical  Zone. 

3.  XXIV  Coi^s  Artillery  provided  support  to  the  3d  Marine  Division  (Reinf) 
for  the  following  operations: 

a.  LANCASTER  II  (U)  -  fall  of  1968.  This  operation  was  a  cordon  and 
search  operation  conducted  in  the  Khe  Sanh  (XD8541)  area. 

b.  SCOTLAND  II  (U),  KENTUCKY  (U),  DEWEY  CANYON  (U) ,  and  MARSHALL 
MOUNTAIN  (U)  -  fall  and  winter  of  1968-1969.  These  operations  were  search 
and  clear  and  cordon  operations,  supported  in  most  cases  by  firing  bat¬ 
teries  located  on  mountaintop  fire  support  bases. 

c.  PURPLE  MARTIN  (U) ,  MONTANA  MAULER  (U),  and  MAINE  CRAG  (U)  -  spring 
of  1969.  These  operations  were  search  and  clear  and  cordon  operations 
conducted  along  the  DMZ. 

d.  Task  Force  REMAGEN  -  spring  of  1969.  This  task  force,  a  subord¬ 
inate  element  of  Task  Force  HOTEL,  supported  by  Battery  C,  1st  Battalion, 
40th  Artillery,  conducted  a  fast  moving  RIF  operation  in  the  area  from 
IQie  Sanh  west  to  the  Laotian  border  and  south  to  the  Vietnam  salient. 

This  operation  was  unusual  in  that  the  battery  moved  with  the  armored  infan 
try  forces  throughout  the  operation,  establishing  firing  positions  wherever 
required. 

3.  VIRGINIA  RIDGE  (U),  HERKIMER  MOUNTAIN  (U) ,  CAMERON  FALLS  (U), 
MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  (U),  IROQUOIS  GROVE  (U),  ARLINGTON  CANYON  (U),  GEORGIA 
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TAR  (U),  WILLIAIIS  GLADE  (U) ,  and  I-ULTON  SQUARE  (U)  -  summer  and  fall  of 
1969.  Tliese  operations  were  search  and  clear,  cordon,  and  rice  denial  oper¬ 
ations  conducted  tliroughout  the  nortliern  portion  of  XXIV  Corps  Area  of  Op¬ 
erations. 

f.  UTAH  MESA  (U)  -  siuiuner  of  1969.  Tliis  operation  was  conducted  by 
Task  Force  MUSTANG  in  the  Klie  Sanh  area.  The  operation  was  supported  by 
Battery  B,  1st  Battalion,  40th  Artillery,  and  was  similar  in  execution  to 
the  operation  conducted  by  Task  Force  REi'lAGEN. 

g.  In  the  fall  of  1969,  the  withdrawal  of  the  3d  Marine  Division  was 
announced.  The  initial  stage  of  the  withdrawal  started  on  21  September 
1969  and  the  last  artillery  battery  (Battery  H,  3d  Battalion,  12th  Regi¬ 
ment)  stood  down  on  5  November  1969.  During  the  entire  period  of  the 
withdrawal.  Corps  Artillery  units  provided  fire  support  and  fire  support 
coordination  to  insure  the  safe  extraction  of  the  division. 

h.  Corps  Artillery  units  supported  the  above  operations  from  FSB  A- 2 
(YD2174),  FSB  A-4  (YD1170),  FSB  C-1  (YD2167),  FSB  C-2  (YD1264),  Camp  Car- 
roll  (YD0654),  FSB  Mai  Loc  (YU0951),  Elliott  Combat  Base  (XD9854),  Van- 
degrift  Combat  Base  (XD0049),  FSB  Ca  Lu  (XD9854),  FSB  Cates  (XD9243),  FSB 
Khe  Sanh  (XD8541),  FSB  Snapper  (XD8434),  FSB  Saigon  (XD8227) ,  Dong  Ha 
Combat  Base  (YD2259),  FSB  Cua  Viet  (YD3469) ,  FSB  Jack  (YD4928) ,  FSB  Tomb¬ 
stone  (YD3958),  FSB  Nancy  (YU4339),  and  many  temporary  positions  during 
the  conduct  of  Task  Force  REMAGEN  and  MUSTANG. 

4.  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  provided  support  to  the  101st  Airborne  Division 
(AM)  for  the  following  operations: 

a.  NEVADA  EAGLE  (U)  -  fall  and  winter  of  1968.  This  was  a  cordon  and 
search  operation  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  1st  ARVN  Division  and 
RF/PF  forces  to  deny  food  to  the  NVA  and  to  destroy  the  VC  infrastructure 
in  Thua  Thien  Province.  The  operation  was  supported  by  the  1st  Battalion, 
83d  Artillery,  and  Battery  B,  6th  Battalion,  33d  Artillery. 

b.  RAWLINS  VALLEY  (U),  TODD  FOREST  (U) ,  PLATTE  CANYON  (U) ,  OHIO  RAP¬ 
IDS  (U),  and  SHERMAN  PEAK  (U)  -  winter  of  1968  and  1969.  These  operations 
were  directed  against  enemy  base  areas  (110,  114,  and  the  Ruong  Ruong  Val¬ 
ley],  and  were  joint  RIF  operations. 

c.  SPOKANE  RAPIDS  (U)  and  MASSACHUSETTS  STRIKER  (U)  -  spring  of  1969. 
These  operations  were  RIF  operations  conducted  in  conjunction  with  the  1st 
ARVN  Division  against  enemy  base  areas.  The  area  of  operation  for  the 
division  was  enlarged  due  to  the  opening  of  the  read  into  the  Ruong  Ruong 
Valley  and  the  extension  of  route  547  towards  the  A  Shau  Valley. 

d.  BRISTOL  BOOTS  (U)  -  spring  of  1969.  This  was  a  land  assault  into 
the  Ruong  Ruong  Valley  which  extended  the  division  AO  into  Quang  Nam  Prov¬ 
ince.  This  operation  was  preceded  by  a  series  of  artillery  raids,  using 
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divisional  105  artillery  units  plus  Batteries  B  and  C,  2d  Battalion,  138th 
Artillery,  and  Batteries  B  and  C,  1st  Battalion,  83d  Artillery,  which  were 
designed  to  deceive  the  enemy  into  thinking  that  maneuver  forces  would  not 
follow  the  artillery  raids. 

e.  KENTUCKY  JUMPER  (U)  -  spring  and  summer  of  1969.  Tliis  was  a  joint 
cordon  and  search,  resource  denial,  and  security  operation  northeast  of 
the  A  Shau  Valley. 

f.  APACHE  SNOW  (U)  -  spring  of  1969.  This  was  a  RIF  operation  in 
the  northern  A  Shau  Valley  to  find  and  fix  the  29th  NVA  Regiment  and  pro- 
viue  security  for  route  547.  Tlie  operation  resulted  in  the  destruction 
of  the  regimental  base  camp  on  Hill  937. 

g.  MONTGOMERY  RENDEZVOUS  (U)  and  CAMPBELL  STREAMER  (U)  -  summer  and 
fa.’l  of  1969.  These  operations  were  RIF  operations  conducted  in  the  north¬ 
east  of  the  A  Shau  Valley  and  into  the  Elephant  Valley  respectively. 

h.  REPUBLIC  SQUARE  (U)  -  fall  of  1969.  This  operation  was  necessitated 
by  the  announced  withdrawal  of  the  3d  Marine  Division,  the  requirement  to 
screen  the  western  flank  of  the  3d  Marine  Division,  and  the  need  to  deny 
food  to  the  NVA. 

i.  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1969,  Corps  Artillery  units  were 
positioned  to  support  operations  into  the  A  Shau  Valley.  Battery  A,  1st 
Battalion,  83d  Artillery,  was  able  to  move  the  first  heavy  artillery  piece 
into  the  A  Shau  Valley  using  the  newly  completed  route  547.  Battery  A,  1st 
Battalion,  40th  Artillery,  supported  the  3d  Squadron,  5th  Cavalry,  during 
operations  throughout  the  A  Shau  Valley. 

j.  Corps  Artillery  units  provided  support  for  the  above  operations 
from  FSB  Nancy  (YD4339),  FSD  Jeannie  (YD5539),  FSB  Jack  (YD4928),  Camp 
Evans  (YD5332),  FSB  Sally  (YD6427),  FSB  T-Bone  (YD6520),  Gia  Le  Combat 
Base  (YD8315),  Phu  Bai  Combat  Base  (YD8813) ,  FSB  Arrow  (YD8010),  FSB  Boyd 
(YD7413),  FSB  Birmingham  (YD7010),  FSB  Bastogne  <YD6209) ,  FSB  Blaze  (YD 
5302),  FSB  Cannon  (YD4703),  FSB  Rendezvous  (YC4396),  FSB  Currahee  (YC3994), 
FSB  Thor  (YC6683) ,  FSB  Anzio  (YD9307) ,  FSB  Quick  I  (YD9003) ,  FSB  Barra¬ 
cuda  (YD8999),  FSB  Rifle  (YC8698),  FSB  Hank  (YC9188),  FSB  Fist  (YC8884), 

FSB  Siege  (ZC0692),  FSB  Roy  (ZD0S03),  FSB  Tomahawk  ZDllOl,  Hill  88  (AU8001), 
FSB  Los  Banos '(AU8300),  and  FSB  Beach  (AT8798). 

5.  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  provided  support  to  the  1st  ARVN  Division  as  fol¬ 
lows: 


a.  The  division  had  its  four  regiments  assigned  to  specific  areas 
of  operations  starting  with  the  2d  Regiment  along  the  DMZ,  the  1st  Regi¬ 
ment,  the  3d  Regiment,  and  finally  the  54th  Regiment  in  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  XXIV  Corps  Area  of  Operations.  The  majority  of  operations 
conducted  in  the  XXIV  Corps  Area  of  Operations  were  joint  US  and  ARVN 
operations. 
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b.  Corps  Artillery  provided  reinforcing  fires  to  the  1st  ARVN  Div¬ 
ision  for  all  operations.  In  addition,  an  average  of  7  FO  and  3  LNO  teams 
were  provided  to  ARVN  units  on  a  continuing  basis. 

c.  The  spring  of  1969  saw  the  deployment  of  the  l.st  ARVN  Division 
Artillery  as  full  batteries  in. roles  consistent  with  US  artillery  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  activation  of  the  14th  Artillery  Battalion  in  September  1969 
expanded  the  Division  Artillery  and  provided  a  direct  support  artillery 
battalion  for  each  of  the  maneuver  regiments. 

6.  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  expended  1,011,140  rounds  of  artillery  ammunition 
during  the  period  2  September  1968  through  20  November  1969,  resulting  in 
the  following  Battle  Damage  Assessment: 

Confirmed  Probable 


a. 

Killed  by  artillery 

1479 

278 

b. 

Bunkers  destroyed 

3079 

- 

c. 

Bunkers  damaged 

1095 

•• 

d. 

Structures  destroyed 

428 

- 

e. 

Structures  damaged 

122 

- 

f. 

Trench  line  destroyed  (m) 

8190 

- 

£• 

Secondary  explosions 

1422 

- 

h. 

Secondary  fires 

142 

- 

i. 

Rocket  Positions  destroyed 

100 

- 

3- 

Rocket  positions  damaged 

12 

- 

k. 

AA  positions  destroyed 

36 

- 

1. 

AA  positions  silenced 

15 

- 

m. 

Arty  positions  destroyed 

66 

- 

n. 

Arty  positions  damaged 

60 

- 

0. 

Mortar  positions  destroyed 

14 

- 

P- 

Mortar  positions  silenced 

15 

- 

q- 

AW  positions  destroyed 

29 

- 

r. 

AN  positions  silenced 

5 

- 
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Confirmed 

Probable 

s.  Trucks  destroyed 

4 

1 

t.  Bridges  destroyed 

5 

- 

u.  Sampans  destroyed 

9 

- 

V.  Tunnels  destroyed 

Training: 

1 

- 

a.  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  established  a  Firing  Battery  Ipcpection  Team 
(FBIT)  on  5  October  1968.  The  team,  composed  of  personnel  from  Lhe  S3 
section,  was  initially  organized  to  inspect  Corps  Artillery  firing  bat¬ 
teries.  The  objectives  of  the  inspection  were  to  identify  areas  of  strength 
and  weakness  for  the  inspected  unit,  to  provide  the  parent  unit  with  an 
outside  agency  evaluation  of  its  batteries,  and  to  upgrade  firing  bat¬ 
tery  and  gunnery  performance,  particularly  in  techniques  used  only  occas¬ 
ionally.  After  the  team's  inception,  its  inspections  expanded  until  they 
included  all  US  and  ARVN  artillery  batteries  in  XXIV  Corps.  Over  100 
inspections  have  been  conducted  thus  far.  The  FBIT  lias  proved  to  be  a 
valuable  tool  for  maintaining  high  standards  and  proficiency,  for  col¬ 
lecting  and  disseminating  ideas  for  improvement  in  firing  battery,  fire 
direction,  and  local  security  matters. 

b.  Many  junior  officer  replacements  arriving  in  Vietnam  required 
additional  training  in  observer  and  fire  direction  techniques  peculiar  to 
artillery  employment  in  Vietnam  and  particularly  in  XXIV  Corps.  FO  and 

FDO  schools  were  established  by  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  to  provide  this  required 
training  for  Corps  Artillery  units  and  also  for  the  Artillery  units  with 
the  Corps.  A  week-long  course  of  instruction  in  each  area  was  conducted 
each  month. 

c.  The  receipt  of  the  Gun  Direction  Computer,  M18  (FAD^C),  by  Corps 
Artillery  units  greatly  enhanced  the  overall  capabilities  of  the  fire 
direction  centers.  Continued  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  training  and  use 
of  FADAC  as  the  primary  source  of  firing  data.  This  emphasis  evolved  into 
individual  battery  and  battalion  training  programs  whereby  all  FDC  person¬ 
nel  became  proficient  in  the  operation  of  FADAC. 

8.  Tactical  techniques.  It  was  found  that  the  heavy  artillery  battery  did 
not  possess  the  capability  to  deploy  by  platoon  for  an  extended  period  of 
time  due  to  lack  of  personnel  and  equipment.  However,  a  great  deal  of 
success  was  achieved  in  conducting  one  or  two  gun  short  term  heavy  artil¬ 
lery  raids.  Under  these  conditions,  the  battery  FDC  remains  intact  at  the 
battery  (-)  position  area  and  fire  commands  were  transmitted  to  the  for¬ 
ward  area  via  radio.  The  raid  weapons  were  accompanied  to  the  forward  area 
by  the  XO,  section  personnel,  ammunition  handlers,  and  a  security  element 
large  enough  to  secure  the  position  area. 
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9.  Firing  battery  techniques: 

a.  As  a  result  of  the  soil  instability  in  the  RVN,  particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  rainy  season,  a  standardized  permanent  wooden  or  concrete  heavy 
gun  pad  was  designed  and  constructed  throughout  XXIV  Corps.  These  gun 
pads  not  only  provided  a  level,  stable  firing  platform,  but  also  minimized 
damage  to  the  weapons.  IVhen  the  gun  pads  were  provided  with  proper  drain¬ 
age  and  spade  support,  a  near  ideal  situation  existed  for  the  emplacement 
of  heav>'  artillery. 

b.  As  a  secondary  check  of  deflection  physically  placed  on  the  M108 
and  M109  howitzers,  a  turret  ring  azimuth  check  system  was  developed.  The 
system  consisted  of  placing  permanent  azimuth  marks  at  100  mil  intervals 
on  the  turret  ring  along  with  an  adjustable  index.  After  laying  the 
howitzer  on  the  primary  direction  of  fire  (a  direction  different  from  the 
base  deflection  of  3200  mils),  the  azimuth  marks  were  numbered  with  a  grease 
pencil  and  the  adjustable  index  was  centered  on  the  direction  of  fire.  On 
receipt  of  a  fire  mission,  the  gunner  set  off  the  announced  deflection  and 
quadrant.  The  chief  of  section  verified  these  settings  and  reported  charge, 
azimuth,  and  quadrant  to  the  XO  with  a  check  of  deflection  for  each  gun  as 
far  as  gunner  errors  or  sight  slippage. 
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LOGISTICS 


1.  General.  Logistic  support  was  provided  to  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  by  the 
1st  Logistical  Conunand  through  the  Support  Command,  Da  Nang,  and  the  26th 
General  Support  Group  in  Phu  Bai.  Direct  support  maintenance,  supply  and 
service,  ammunition,  and  other  logistical  units  were  located  in  Phu  Bai, 
Quang  Tri,  and  other  areas  of  troop  concentration. 

2.  Maintenance: 

a.  Maintenance  of  vehicles,  weapons,  and  other  equipment  was  a  problem 
that  demanded  close  attention  in  XXIV  Corps  Artillery.  The  extremes  of 
weather  conditions  plus  the  very  heavy  usage  and  the  frequent  turnover  of 
personnel  were  factors  that  compounded  the  maintenance  problem.  Two, par¬ 
ticularly  critical  areas  were  heavy  artillery  and  generators. 

b.  In  the  matter  of  heavy  artillery,  the  lack  of  experience  personnel 
and  the  frequency  of  personnel  turnover  appeared  to  be  the  most  serious 
problems.  In  the  heavy  cannbn  batteries  the  chiefs  of  section,  more  often 
than  not,  came  to  the  units  with  no  experience  in  heavy  artillery.  During 
the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1969,  two  civilian  technical  representatives 
were  made  available  by  the  1st  Logistical  Command.  These  two  individuals, 
skilled  and  highly  motivated,  spent  approximately  90  days  working  with  the 
heavy  cannon  batteries,  instructing  battery  personnel  on  all  aspects  of 
the  weapon  system,  leading  them  through  a  thorough  inspection  of  their 
weapons,  and  establishing  contact  teams  from  battalion  resources.  Tlie 
technical  representatives  also  effected  the  retrograding  of  several  weap¬ 
ons  that  were  no  longer  economically  repairable  in  Vietnam,  and  in  general 
brought  the  maintenance  practices  and  procedures  up  to  an  acceptable  level 
before  the  advent  of  the  rainy  season. 

c.  An  additional  maintenance  device  introduced  in  Corps  Artillery 
heavy  cannon  battalions  was  a  system  of  quarterly  maintenance  services. 
Under  this  system,  every  heavy  gun  within  Corps  Artillery  was  scheduled 
to  be  evacuated  to  the  appropriate  direct  support  maintenance  unit  for  a 
seven  day  period  each  quarter.  The  gun  crew  accompanied  the  weapon  to 
the  shops  and  assisted  ordnance  personnel  in  performing  the  requisite 
maintenance  services.  This  system  helped  significantly  to  keep  the  weap¬ 
ons  operating  satisfactorily. 

d.  With  respect  to  generators,  particularly  generators  powering  FADAC 
and  radar  systems,  the  most  serious  problems  were  caused  by  heavy  usage, 
age  of  equipment,  and  lack  of  experienced  personnel.  The  heavy  usage, 
especially  of  the  generators  that  powered  the  radar  systems,  was  a  fact 
of  life  that  could  not  be  changed;  however.  Corps  Artillery  was  able  to 
obtain  additional  generators  through  logistical  channels  so  that  genera¬ 
tors  on  remote  radar  sites  could  be  operated  alternately,  thus  permitting 
an  adequate  period  for  rest  and  maintenance.  A  civilian  technical  repre¬ 
sentative  worked  with  Corps  Artillery  for  several  months  duting  the  summer 
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and  fall  of  1969.  This  individual  spent  the  bulk  of  his  time  in  the  field 
working  with  generator  operators,  mechanic:;,  and  warrant  officers;  his  pres¬ 
ence  helped  considerably  to  raise  the  level  of  generator  maintenance  in 
Corps  Artillery. 

e.  During  this  period,  the  Corps  Artillery  was  responsible  for  organ¬ 
izing  and  operating  the  Corps  CMMI  Team.  Organized  in  late  1968,  the  team 
originally  inspected  only  Corps  Artillery  units.  In  mid- 1969,  however,  the 
team  added  the  Corps  Headquarters  Company  and  the  108th  Transportation 
Company  to  its  inspection  schedule.  Units  were  inspected  within  a  6-month 
period,  with  each  unit  given  24  hours  notification  before  the  arrival  of 
the  CMMI  team.  Units  that  were  given  an  unsatisfactory  rating  were  rein¬ 
spected  within  30  days  to  insure  that  deficiencies  were  being  corrected. 

3.  Supply; 

a.  The  supply  system  in  general  worked  well,  especially  considering 
the  fact  that  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  lay  at  the  Extreme  end  of  the  supply 
line,  niere  were,  however,  certain  items  of  equipment  that  remained  chron¬ 
ically  short:  5-ton  trucks  and  M-548  cargo  carriers  were  two  such  items. 
These  vehicles  were  especially  critical  in  that  they  were  used  for  daily 
resupply  of  ammunition  and  other  items  to  the  firebases. 

b.  In  1968,  a  system  was  developed  by  the  Commanding  General,  1st  Log¬ 
istical  Command  to  expedite  delivery  of  needed  equipment  to  the  units.  This 
system  was  the  Commanders  Critical  Items  List  (CCIL),  under  which  each  bat¬ 
tery  sized  unit  cojnmander  compiled  a  semi-monthly  list  of  equipment  that 

he  deemed  critical  to  his  operation.  The  lists  were  forwarded  to  Corps 
Artillery  where  they  were  scrutinized  to  insure  that  the  items  were  in  fact 
critical,  and  then  the  lists  were  sent  to  1st  Logistical  Command.  The 
policy  in  1st  Logistical  Command  was  to  act  on  every  item  within  24  hours 
after  receiving  the  list.  Items  that  were  available  in  Vietnam  were  released 
and  shipped  to  the  requesting  unit,  while  CONUS  depots  were  tasked  to  ship 
expeditiously  all  items  not  available  in  Vietnam.  The  CCIL  system  was 
extremely  effective  in  reducing  shortages  of  equipment,  but  it  had  to  be 
monitored  closely  to  insure  that  batteries  were  forwarding  only  items  truly 
critical  on  their  lists. 


CIVIC  ACTIONS 


1.  XXIV  Corps  Artillery  units  actively  and  aggressively  participated  in 
the  GVN  pacification  program.  The  Corps  Artillery  was  not  authorized  an 
S5  by  TOE,  nor  were  the  subordinate  units,  but  officers  were  casked  with 
S5  responsibilities  at  all  levels  of  command.  Because  firing  batteries 
were  normaxly  sited  on  relatively  isolated  fire  support  bases,  the  main 
burden  for  civic  action  activities  fell  upon  the  headquarters  and  service 
batteries. 

2.  Medical  Civic  Action  Programs  were  a  vital  part  of  the  overall  Corps 
Artillery  civic  action  plan.  MEDCAP's  were  conducted  by  all  battalions 
throughout  Quang  Tri  and  Thua  Thien  provinces.  The  aim  of  the  program  was 
not  only  to  treat  the  sick  and  suffering,  but  to  provide  education  and  guid¬ 
ance  for  the  indigenous  medical  personnel.  Diagnosis  and  treatment  were 
normally  performed  at  the  MEDCAP  site,  with  cases  of  serious  illness  evac¬ 
uated  to  civilian  hospitals  or  even  to  US  Army  hospitals  or  US  Navy  hospital 
ships.  Corps  Artillery  MEDCAP's  contributed  much  to  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  Vietnamese  people,  end  thus  assisted  in  the .accomplishment  of  the 
overall  mission. 

3.  Civic  action  projects  that  were  undertaken,  supervised,  or  aided  by 
Corps  Artillery  units,  either  alone  or  with  other  US  units,  included  the 
following: 

a.  A  rehabilitation  program  of  350  former  Viet  Cong  at  the  Quang  Tri 
National  Prison  was  organized. by  the  8th  Battalion,  4th  Artillery.  Scrap 
lumber  was  also  donated  for  the  construction  of  furniture. 

b.  "Project  Phung"  was  undertaken  by  1st  Battalion,  44th  Artillery, 
to  fit  an  eight  year  old  girl  and  her  grandmother  with  artificial  legs. 

The  patients  were  evacuated  to  the  German  hospital  ship  Helgoland,  where 
they  were  fitted  with  the  artificial  limbs.  They  were  returned  to  their 
homes  in  November  1968. 

c.  The  6th  Battalion,  33d  Artillery,  has  been  aiding  the  Nuoc  Ngot 
Orphanage  for  over  ten  months.  Hie  unit  has  contributed  food,  supplies, 
and  medical  personnel  to  help  the  children  of  the  orphanage. 

d.  The  village  of  Cam  Lo  in  Quang  Tri  Province  has  received  school 
kits,  various  educational  stqiplies,  construction  material,  and  MEDCAP's 
from  2d  Battalion,  94th  Artillery. 

e.  Rodent  and  pest  control,  assistance  in  construction  of  a  20-25  bed 
hospital,  and  MEDCAP  visits  were  carried  out  by  the  1st  Battalion,  40th 
Artillery,  in  the  Dong  Ha  village  area. 

f.  The  1st  Battalion,  83d  Artillery,  provided  assistance  and  siq;)er- 
vision  in  the  refurnishing  of  the  Loc  Son  Buddhist  School.  After  the 
building  was  refitted,  the  unit  provided  school  desks  and  siq;)plies. 

g.  The  2d  Battalion,  138th  Artillery,  worked  with  the  Bao  Sahn  Orph¬ 
anage,  in  Hue  City,  providing  clothing,  medical  .aid,  and  other  assistance. 
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h.  The  1st  Battalion,  44th  Artillery,  and  the  2d  ARVN  Infantry  Regi¬ 
ment  confined  forces  to  build  a  four  room  school  at  Dong  Ha  village. 

i.  The  8th  Battalion,  4th  Artillery  provided  material  for,  and  super¬ 
vised  construction  of,  school  room  furnishings  in  Han  Tranh. 
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